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Introduction 


Beginning in the latter part of the Han dynasty (206 BcE-220 cr), nomadic 
tribesmen originally from territories to the north and west of China started to 
advance inland. In one estimate, a total of ten million people from the steppes 
had settled in northern China between the fourth and the sixth centuries.” The 
disruption caused by this large-scale ethnic migration ushered in a period of 
chaos and social fragmentation. Nomadic peoples set up numerous short-lived, 
petty kingdoms in the north, while displaced Chinese migrated south and estab- 
lished dynastic rule based at Jiankang (Nanjing). 

Analyzing the sociological character of nomadic groups such as the Huns, 
the Tibetans, and the Xianbei, Wolfram Eberhard remarked how these great 
peoples created empires out of their sheer military strength, but that, with a few 
exceptions, they all disappeared from history once and for all when their empires 
disintegrated.’ These nomads either became Chinese (if they were in China) or 
retained their old ways of living and remained in association with other nomadic 
tribes. Either case meant the loss of ethnic independence for these peoples. 

The interactions between the pastoral nomads and the agricultural Chinese 
involved confrontation and conflicts as well as mutual adaptation and trans- 
formation. It was also out of this melting pot that the unified Sui (689-618) and 
Tang (618-907) empires were created. For the nomads who became Chinese, 
however, it meant losing markers of their cultural identity such as language, 
customs, and lifestyles. The conquest, settlement, and eventual integration of 
millions of ethnic peoples into China, creating a single polity, is crucial to the 
formation of the so-called “Chinese” identity. In varying manners, this process 
was repeated later on, when a number of non-Chinese groups established 
the conquest dynasties of Liao (947-1125), Jin (1125-1234), Yuan (1279-1368), 
and Qing (1644-1911).* In modern China, the roles of ethnic minorities in a 
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multiethnic nation-state remain a central concern. Given the current scholarly 
interest in ethnicity studies and in issues such as “Chineseness,” race, and ethni- 
city in late imperial and modern China, it is worth revisiting similar issues 
pertaining to the Northern and Southern dynasties (Nanbeichao, 386—581).° 
The term “ethnicity” entered the English vocabulary fairly recently, and 
ethnicity studies began in earnest only after the 1960s.° Focusing on the post- 
industrial, post-colonial world in the context of rising nationalism since the 
nineteenth century, many models and theories derived from ethnicity studies, 
while germane to conditions in modern China, are not necessarily applicable to 
the historical period.’ Ethnicity studies have, however, clarified how people con- 
struct their ethnicity and identity, a process that has gone on for ages, not just in 
modern times. Reiterating some of the key notions of current ethnicity studies 
can set the stage for a discussion that projects them into the historical dimension. 
Richard Schermerhorn defines an ethnic group as: 


a collectivity within a larger society having real or putative common 
ancestry, memories of a shared historical past, and a cultural focus on 
one or more symbolic elements defined as the epitome of their 
peoplehood. Examples of such symbolic elements are: kinship patterns, 
physical contiguity (as in localism or sectionalism), religious affiliation, 
language or dialect forms, tribal affiliation, nationality, phenotypical 
features, or any combination of these." 


The symbolic elements that qualify membership in a particular group thus 
define the essence of ethnicity and ethnic identity. 

An ethnic group is also a social group, defined in its relation to other groups 
or to society as a whole. In early Greek usages, the term ethnos, from which the 
word “ethnicity” is derived, designates groups of animals or warriors, groups of 
distant peoples, or foreign and barbarous nations. The historical roots of the term 
thus imply a distinction between self and other, the familiar and the unfamiliar. 
In modern usage, the term “ethnic group” refers to groups of peoples with com- 
mon culture, origin, or language. It is often employed from the perspective of the 
“we-group” or the dominant group in order to make a distinction between “us” 
and “them.” Incorporated into the adjective “ethnic” are thus a cluster of binary 
concepts about boundaries and identity that include: self/other, dominant/sub- 
ordinate, center/periphery, civilized/uncivilized, and so forth. Similar concep- 
tions are certainly also found in China. Since ancient times, the Chinese people 
have been in contact with peoples dissimilar from themselves, whom they have 
called yz or man, translated as “barbarians.” In the Chinese worldview, China was 
the center of civilization and those who lived on the periphery were uncivilized.'° 

Ethnicity and identity are also subjective constructs. Individuals adhere to a 
variety of groups — social, political, cultural, religious, ethnic — for their identity. 
An individual’s alliance to any of these groups can change, however. Some of 
these groups may also vanish in the course of time. Thus, while groups of 
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peoples derive their collective identity by drawing boundaries between them- 
selves and other groups, such boundaries are fluid and changeable. Individuals 
or groups of peoples can, if not always, make independent choices in aligning 
themselves with certain groups. Taking into account the factors of human agency 
and intentions, we thus have what Steven Harrell calls the “situational multipli- 
city of identity.”"! 

Traditional scholarship on China emphasizes that ethnic groups have been 
absorbed into the larger Han Chinese population and uses the terms sinicization 
(hanhua), “Confucian universalism,” and “Confucian culturalism” to discuss the 
phenomenon. It has been assumed that the Chinese define themselves through ele- 
ments in their culture, such as the Confucian principles of loyalty and filial piety. 
Holding the Chinese state and the family to be ideal forms of social organization, 
they expect outsiders to adopt Chinese ways. In this frame of mind, the Chinese 
people have taken on “civilizing projects” or “inclusivist expansionism,” con- 
ferring the benefits of their superior civilization to inferior peoples on their peri- 
phery, who become “accultured” and “assimilated” as part of the Han Chinese 
group.’” Likewise it has been shown that the Chinese define themselves in terms 
of social kinship, describing the true Chinese as descendants of the mythical 
Yellow Emperor. In this model, those who possess a recognized Chinese sur- 
name can make claims to Chinese ancestry through a patrilineal relationship.’ 

While many of these ideas pervade traditional scholarship on China, current 
ethnicity studies cast doubt on terms such as “acculturation,” “assimilation,” and 
“sinicization,” noting the assumption of cultural superiority and the ethnocentric 
perspective implicit in their use.'' For the purpose of this study, we will neither 
abandon traditional terms nor endeavor to coin new ones, but rather examine 
more closely the discourse of cultural changes and exchanges, seeking to illum- 
inate the social and historical forces that shape the construction of ethnicity 
and identity in China. 

In discussions of social, cultural, and military institutions of the Northern 
dynasties (Beichao, 386-581), historians use terms such as “sinicization” to 
denote the nomads’ adoption of Chinese-style institutions and customs. Vice 
versa, they describe the reverse process of sinicization — namely, the adoption of 
nomadic culture and customs by the Chinese — as “Xianbei-ization” or “Sarbi- 
ization,” with Xianbei referring to the nomadic group who founded the North- 
ern Wei dynasty (Bei Wei, 386—534).’° In both processes, nomadic rulers played 
an active role in instituting specific cultural policies. Furthermore, if Confucian 
universalism was one cultural ideology that the nomads could have adopted, 
their sponsorship of Buddhism represents a counter-choice. Like Confucianism, 
Buddhism enabled groups of peoples to create a common identity that tran- 
scended their ethnic differences. ‘This chapter focuses on aspects of the import- 
ant intersections of Buddhism with nomadic and indigenous Chinese cultures. 

Coeval with the phenomenon of nomadic migration was the firm establish- 
ment of Buddhism in China during the period of disunion. Buddhism began to 
infiltrate China beginning in the first few centuries of the common era, with 
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missionaries, travelers, and merchants serving as carriers of ideas and art forms. 
The spread of Buddhism was initially limited to the trade routes and to towns 
and cities along those routes.'° The collapse of the Han dynasty, however, cre- 
ated favorable conditions for the widespread reception of Buddhism in China. 
With that collapse came political chaos and an intellectual vacuum, resulting 
from the loss of faith in Confucianism and the social structure upon which it was 
built.'’ Buddhism’s success in China also would not have been possible had not 
its doctrine been attractive and had not the Chinese, especially the educated, 
gentry class, endorsed it. Still, the crucial role played by the nomads in propagat- 
ing the religion can hardly be underestimated. 

Despite being cultural aliens, the nomads were aware of the superior literary 
and cultural tradition of the Chinese with whom they came into contact. Accept- 
ing the Confucian tradition and Chinese ways, however, would have meant 
subsuming their military superiority to and separateness from those they con- 
quered. Instead, most nomadic rulers chose to adopt Buddhism as an alternative 
cultural policy. They also preferred to employ Buddhist priests of foreign origins 
as their trusted ministers and advisers.'* Among the nomads, the comprehensive- 
ness of Buddhism helped to create a powerful and useful ideology that enabled 
the conquerors to bond with the conquered, thus serving to unify a divided 
society. Furthermore, the Buddhist notion of divine kingship fostered the develop- 
ment of state cults, especially under the Northern Wei.'® 

The nomadic kingdoms’ support of Buddhism created new loci of Buddhism 
and Buddhist art. Unlike the early centers that naturally developed along trade 
routes and in cities, many of these new centers were created at or near political 
capitals: Ye in Hebei under the Later Zhao (Hou Zhao, 328-51) and later 
Eastern Wei (Dong Wei, 534—50) and Northern Qi (Bei Qi, 550-77); Chang’an 
under the Former Qin (Qian Qin, 351—94) and Later Qin (Hou Qin, 384-417), 
and Western Wei (Xi Wei, 535-31) and Northern Zhou (Bei Zhou, 561-81); 
Gansu under Northern Liang (Bei Liang, 397-460; annexed by Northern Wei in 
439) and Western Qin (Xi Qin, 385-431); and Datong in Hebei and Luoyang 
in Henan under the Northern Wei. Many of these nomadic courts sponsored 
centers for translating and studying Buddhist texts, attracting foreign as well as 
Chinese monks to the capitals. Imperial cave-chapels were excavated near capitals, 
including Yungang at Datong, Longmen and Gongxian near Luoyang, and 
Xiangtangshan at Ye. Historical and literary records also describe the magni- 
ficent monasteries and other monuments built in capitals such as Luoyang.” 
By the sixth century, Buddhism was widespread in the north and the populace 
joined the rulers and the aristocracy in making donations and dedicating 
images.”' The vast quantity of Buddhist art works that has survived in the north 
attests to the pervasiveness of popular religious sentiments. 

The main purpose of these pious acts was to gain religious merit, charity (dana) 
being one of the key tenets of Buddhist teaching and an important precept in the 
conduct of piety.” Buddhists of the Northern and Southern dynasties helped to 
finance monastic institutions and support the clergy. They made images, built 
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monuments, or had Buddhist sacred texts copied to express their piety and to 
broadcast the religion’s messages. They also underwrote the costs of ritual cer- 
emonies and other festivities and made offerings of incense, flowers, and other 
votive dedications. Through material giving, devotees were promised spiritual 
gains in this world and the next. Imperial donors gave on behalf of the country 
in order to procure Buddhism’s supernatural protection of the state. Likewise, 
leaders of clans and other social and religious groups prayed and made offerings 
for the well-being of their communities. Individual donors could accrue spiritual 
merit for themselves or have the benefits transferred to deceased ancestors, rel- 
atives, and, altruistically, to all sentient beings. Commingling with local traditions 
of ancestor worship and funeral cults, making donations for deceased ancestors 
and relatives became one of the most significant driving forces for Buddhist 
image-making in China. 

The amalgamation of different ethnic groups into a single polity and the 
“Buddhist conquest of China” (to use Erik Zircher’s phrase) are two bilateral 
phenomena that overlaid interactive and transformational processes occurring at 
many levels: social, cultural, religious, political, and artistic. I do not propose, 
however, to touch upon most of these complex historical processes. Nor do I 
attempt to address nomadic patronage of Buddhist art in any comprehensive 
manner; such in-depth studies do exist, but many aspects still await further 
investigation. Instead, I will focus on the visual representation of donors in 
Buddhist art works, with the specific goal of investigating issues relating to the 
nomads’ construction of their ethnicity and identity. 

Patronage activities involve acts of both wish fulfillment and self- 
announcement. The donors’ self-representation, along with records of their 
patronage activities, provide the most concrete evidence of how the donors 
saw themselves and how they wanted to be seen. At one level, these images 
and inscriptions convey explicitly the donors’ intentions and reflect a certain 
degree of social and historical reality. At another level, they also carry implicit 
messages that express deep-seated attitudes and reveal the structure of the social 
order and hierarchy of which the donors were a part. 

Inscriptions on Buddhist art works give copious information. They record the 
image dedicated, donors, dates, and reasons for the donations. Information about 
donors includes their names, titles, and sometimes lineage, geographical origins, 
and the social and religious organizations to which they belonged. The historical 
value of these dedicatory inscriptions has long been recognized, first by anti- 
quarian and epigraphic scholars and then by historians of art, religion, and 
social history.” The rich evidence of donor imagery, however, remains largely 
untapped, despite a number of studies on the presence of foreigners and nomads 
in art works.”* The present study is a preliminary investigation of the hitherto 
neglected visual record relating to nomads as Buddhist art patrons. 

The representation of donors on Chinese Buddhist art works initially follows 
conventions established in Indian Buddhist art.” Donors are usually portrayed 
in diminutive size in relation to the hieratic, sacred images, and are shown on 
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the pedestals; both size and position indicate the relatively low status of humans 
in the scheme of the Buddhist universe. Like their Indian prototypes, donor 
images on Chinese Buddhist art works are not portraits of real personages but 
general types. Through the depictions of costume, hairstyle, objects such 
as status symbols, and spatial organization, there is clear representation of a 
donor’s gender, ethnicity, kinship relations, vocation, and social status — all of 
which are key elements of identity constructs. Members of the clergy are shown 
wearing monastic robes and have clean-shaven heads. Secular donors and 
worshipers wear clothing unique to their social and ethnic backgrounds. Donors 
gave as individuals, as couples, families, or clans. They could also join monastic 
members or form social and religious organizations to express their piety collect- 
ively. Many of these associations are shown in the art works. 

Although Indian prototypes provided initial models, Chinese Buddhist 
adaptations very soon developed to indicate the specific ethnic and social charac- 
teristics of local worshipers. Some of these modifications were derived from 
pre-Buddhist, conventions that have long existed in China; others reflected 
decisions made by patrons, nomadic or Chinese. An overview charting these key 
changes over two centuries enables us to examine broadly some of the elements 
that constitute the construction of ethnicity and identity. 

I will tentatively divide the Northern dynasties into two phases: (1) the fourth and 
fifth centuries; and (2) the sixth century. The first phase covers the initial period 
of Chinese Buddhist art as well as the first flowering of Northern Wei Buddhist 
art, with its locus at Yungang, in the second half of the fifth century. The second 
phase covers late Northern Wei Buddhist art, with its type-site at Longmen, and 
the period of divided Xianbei rule up until the unification under the Sui. 


Fourth and fifth centuries 


The fourth century and the first half of the fifth century encompass the initial 
phase of Chinese Buddhist art.”® Local production of Buddhist art works re- 
mained relatively scarce, with a general lack of uniformity in style. Nevertheless, 
by the early fifth century, three regions had already emerged as centers of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art in northern China: Hebei/Shanxi, Chang’an in 
the Guanzhong plain, and Liangzhou/Dunhuang in Gansu.” All three centers 
received direct or indirect support from nomadic kingdoms in those regions: 
Later Zhao in Hebei, the Former and Later Qin in Chang’an, and Northern 
Liang and Western Qin in Gansu. By the second half of the fifth century, Shanxi 
under the Northern Wei emerged as yet a fourth major center. 

The Chinese were first exposed to Buddhist art forms through portable images 
brought to China by foreign missionaries and travelers. Literary records docu- 
ment that the nomadic rulers often received Buddhist images from foreign mis- 
slonaries and emissaries as tributes, which they in turn bestowed upon eminent 
monks as imperial favors.”’ Gradually local workshops began to produce Buddhist 
images. The earliest images produced in China, fashioned after imported models, 
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retain strong foreign styles, both Indian and Central Asian. Freshly imported 
foreign influences continued to commingle with developing indigenous styles. 

Donors are represented on both individual images and at cave-temple sites. 
Small bronze images were personal devotional objects that could be carried on 
the body of the devotee, sometimes functioning as amulets.” Usually only a few 
centimeters high, small Buddhist bronzes tended not to represent donors because 
of their size. Many bore no inscriptions, while others carried brief inscriptions 
that identify the image, donors, date, and reason for the dedication. On bronze 
statues and stone sculptures of medium to large size, some of which might have 
originally been placed in temples, we begin to find the consistent representation 
of donors. Images of donors are also depicted in cave-temple sites in the north- 
west. The following examples will demonstrate the diverse representations of 
nomadic donors as well as some general patterns that were already established at 
this early date. 

The first example is the well-known gilt bronze image of the seated Buddha, 
said to have come from Shijiazhuang in Hebei (Figures 3.la and 3.1b).*” The 


(a) (b) 


Figure 3.1 (a) Monk donor on side of pedestal of seated Buddha with flaming shoulders, 
c. fourth century, Gilt bronze. H. 32 cm. (b) Secular donor on side of pedestal 
of seated Buddha image in Figure 3. la. 

Source: courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard University Art Museums, 

Bequest of Grenville L. Winthrop. 
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sculpture portrays a flame-shouldered Buddha, dressed in a heavy robe with 
parallel, ring-like drapery folds. Stylistically and iconographically, it retains strong 
characteristics of Indian Gandharan and Central Asian Buddhist art of the first 
few centuries of the common era, which lead to uncertainty regarding whether 
the image was made in China after imported models or foreign-made and brought 
to China by missionaries or foreign travelers. The dating of the image is also 
unclear. It is generally thought to date from the fourth or early fifth century, 
although a second-century date has also been recently proposed.*! 

Two male donors are portrayed on the sides of the pedestal of the sculpture, 
shown in three-quarter view with one foot placed in front as though each is 
walking forward. The figure on the Buddha’s proper left wears a thick, long coat. 
He has a mustache and his head is clean-shaven, suggesting that he is a monk. 
He holds offerings in both hands: a lamp in the shape of a cone of fire and an 
object that resembles a lotus bud. The figure on the Buddha’s right wears a 
shorter belted coat with a straight hemline at calf level. Shorter than the monk, 
he has short, cropped hair and appears to be wearing a pair of boots. He also 
holds offerings in his hands: a lotus stalk and a small object. 

The belted coat and boots of the second figure are typical of the costume of 
nomads from the frontier steppe land. Furthermore, as Marylin Rhie notes, the 
tunic of the second figure, shown with the right side crossing over the left side, is 
characteristic of the dress of secular figures depicted in art works of Kushan 
Gandhara (late first—third century cE) and other parts of western Central Asia. 
In China, the robe would have been worn with the left side placed over the 
right.” Both costume and hairstyle thus identify the secular donor as a non- 
Chinese, probably a nomad. Most likely both images of monk and secular donor 
represent foreigners, in fact, and this sculpture was probably made for and 
owned by foreigners in China.*? The combination of monastic and secular donors 
seen here has precedents in Gandharan Buddhist art, although the symmetrical 
arrangement of the two figures on the Buddha’s two sides is distinctive and 
noteworthy (see further discussion below). The larger size of the monk suggests 
that he holds a status higher than the secular worshiper. 

The next examples of donor representation come from the cave-temple sites 
of Binglingsi and Dunhuang in Gansu, located on the path of east—west traffic 
where the spread of Buddhism naturally developed. This region supported an 
international community of foreigners (Indians and Central Asians), including 
ethnic nomads (Xiongnu, Xianbei, and the proto-Tibetan Di and Qiang) who 
had conquered or settled in the area, alongside the local Chinese. Donor images 
are found in the earliest cave-chapels that date from the early fifth century. They 
reflect the diverse ethnic backgrounds of Buddhist patrons in this time and place. 

Several groups of donors, for example, are painted on the north wall of 
Binglingsi Cave 169. This is the earliest cave at the site, bearing an inscription 
dated 420, the first year of the Jianhong reign of Western Qin.”* Both monastic 
and lay devotees are represented here, including, among the monk-worshipers 
who are identified, ‘Tanwubi, known as a foreign dhyana master (chanshi; dhyana or 
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chan means meditation).” According to the biography of the Chinese monk 
Xuangao, Tanwubi came to the Western Qin territory from western Gansu to 
preach meditation practices and gathered a large following. Xuangao, who also 
practiced meditation and was residing at Maijishan (another cave-temple site in 
southern Gansu) at the time, led his disciples to study with Tanwubi. Later the 
foreign master returned west and Xuangao was honored as the guoshi (preceptor 
of state) at the Western Qin court.*® Records document both the vibrant Bud- 
dhist activities in the region and the nomadic court’s involvement in those activities. 

Other figures painted here probably include Chinese priests. The lay devotees 
are shown in both nomadic and Chinese-style costumes. One group (Figure 3.2) 
shows a monk followed by three women on the proper right side of a Buddha 
triad (that is, the left side of the triad from the viewer’s perspective). The monk, 
shown with stubble on his face, wears a monastic robe that bares his right arm 
and covers a lower garment. He wears short boots, a hint that he might be of 
foreign origin. In his left hand he holds a lamp, in his right hand a small object 


Figure 3.2 Images of monk, two female donors, and attendant, Western Qin, c. 420. 
Binglingsi Cave 169, north wall. Wall mural. 
Source: Gansu Province Cultural Relics Unit and Binglingsi Cultural Relics Conservation 
Institute, eds, Yonging Binglingsi (Beijing, 1989), plate 38. 
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that looks like an alms bowl. Cursorily outlined in ink and painted with color, 
the three women are shown in descending size to indicate status (note that the 
first two female donors are larger than the monk). All three female figures are 
clasping their hands together as if worshiping. The first two wear short coats 
with loose sleeves over long pleated skirts. Their hair, perhaps braided, is tied 
imto two knobs placed either to the side or on top of the head.*” They also have 
beauty marks on their faces and foreheads. The third figure, of smaller stature, is 
most likely an attendant. She wears a dark, short coat with tight sleeves over a 
pleated skirt. Dressed in fashionable garb, the two larger female figures are 
probably the principal donors, representing women of high status in Western 
Oi society. They wear a costume, short coats over long pleated skirts, that has 
become consistently associated with nomadic women.” Unfortunately, they are 
not identified by name, as the cartouches next to them are either left blank or 
the characters are no longer legible. 

Another section of the same wall shows several female donors in the traditional 
Chinese dress of long, flowing robes with loose sleeves and scarves (Figure 3.3). 
The trailing robes and scarves create a sense of movement, evoking the Chinese 
figural style established by masters of the Eastern Jin dynasty (317—420) such as 
Gu Kaizhi (c. 345—c¢. 406). The coexistence in these wall paintings of donor 
figures wearing costume of different ethnic styles, along with both foreign and 
local priests attests to the international, multiethnic character of the Buddhist 
community of the region at that time. 

The multiethnic character of patrons is also indicated at Dunhuang. On the 
west wall of Cave 268, which the Dunhuang Research Institute dates to the 
Northern Liang period or the first quarter of the fifth century, six donor images 


Figure 3.3 Drawings of female donors in Chinese-style dress, Western Qin, c. 420. Binglingsi 
Cave 169, north wall. 
Source: Zhang Baoxi, “Binglingsi de Xi Qin shiku,” in Yonging Binglingsi, p. 190, fig. 14. 
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Figure 3.4 Donor images depicted below Maitreya Buddha image in recessed niche, North- 
ern Liang, early fifth century. Dunhuang Cave 268, west wall. Wall mural with 


pigments. 
Source. Dunhuang Research Institute, ed., Dunhuang Mogao ku, vol. | (Beijing, 1981), 


plate 12. 


are depicted below an image of Maitreya Buddha (Figure 3.4).*” The figures are 
arranged symmetrically: a monastic member precedes two lay worshipers on 
each side, with males on the viewer’s right and females on the left. The two male 
secular donors wear long robes with loose sleeves, dress associated with the 
Chinese gentry class and comparable to that seen on figures depicted in murals 
of Han and Jin tombs in the region. The woman on the far left also wears a long 
robe in the Chinese style. The figure next to her, however, wears nomadic dress: 
a short coat with tight sleeves over a long skirt (see Figure 3.1a). The monastic 
figures are both slightly shorter than the donors. The right figure wears a dark 
brown calf-length robe over an undergarment; the left figure wears a light- 
colored robe of slightly longer length. Their gender is not entirely clear, though 
it is possible that a monk is grouped with the male donors and a nun is grouped 
with their female counterparts. 

At Binglingsi, donors wearing different costumes belonged to separate groups, 
so the mix of costume within the same group here is significant. Given that many 
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cave-chapels at Dunhuang are family chapels, one can assume that the secular 
donors belonged to the same family: perhaps two Chinese brothers and their 
spouses, one Chinese and one of nomadic origin. Such a representation, then, if 
it is any indication of social reality, suggests intermarriage among Chinese and 
nomadic peoples. However, one has to be cautious about assigning ethnicity 
based only on costume. As I will argue later on, under the influence of nomadic 
lifestyles, the Chinese could adopt nomadic dress and the nomads could adopt 
Chinese dress. In another early fifth-century cave-chapel, Cave 275, the lower 
section of the north wall depicts more than twenty male donors in a row. They 
are shown wearing short tunics and trousers, each with a piece of cloth tied 
around the hair knob."’ In general it is assumed that this is the hu or nomadic 
costume, but it is also possible that Chinese men in the area, exposed to nomadic 
lifestyle, could have adopted such attire Gf they did not belong to the gentry 
class). Costume can thus refer to lifestyle or social status, and not necessarily 
ethnic origin. Sixth-century cave-chapels at Dunhuang continue to show donors 
wearing both Chinese and nomadic costume, and in a variety of styles.”' 

Individual donors or members of a single family dedicated many bronzes and 
stone sculptures. A fair number of images from the second half of the fifth 
century portray a couple as principal donors, wearing the standard nomadic 
costume.” In this arrangement, the husband always stands on the Buddha’s 
proper left side, the wife on the right. 

A squarish stone pedestal in the collection of the Shodo hakubutsukan 
in Japan gives additional information about the nomadic origins of Buddhist 
patrons (Figure 3.5)."” Originally supporting a carving, the pedestal portrays the 
donor and his family, along with the inscription. The front side shows, in low 
relief, an Atlantean figure in the center, holding a censer as an offering, flanked 
by two kneeling figures and a pair of lions. Male and female donors are por- 
trayed on both sides. The inscription is carved in Chinese on the back. It records 
that the donor, Bao San, dedicates a stone fulu and a copy of the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra for his father and deceased mother in the third year of the reign of Taiping 
Zhenjun (442) of the Northern Wei dynasty."* Although futw can be a transcrip- 
tion for st#pa (or the relic mound that contains the Buddha’s ashes), it can also 
mean the Buddha himself: Based on a study of the prevalent use of the term in 
Northern dynasties’ inscriptions, the fulu here probably refers to a cubical block, 
carved with recessed niches with Buddhist images on each of the four sides.” In 
making this dedication, the donor prays for the well-being of the emperor and 
his father’s longevity, that his parents in their next life will encounter Maitreya 
Buddha, and that the dozen or so family members will all be blessed. The donor 
originated from Dingzhou Changshan (in Hebei) and served as Yongchang wang 
changsla (Attendant of the Establishment of Prince Yongchang), a post he held at 
the Northern Wei capital of Pingcheng."” His father was chief of a county in 
Hebei.” The donor’s surname, Bao, is the sinicized form of Yilifa, used by the 
Turkic group Rouran as a rank title; among the nomadic peoples, it was com- 
mon to use rank titles as surnames.** The Rouran were defeated by the Xianbei 
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Figure 3.5 Four sides of a stone pedestal, with the two sides (second and third panels) 
depicting male and female donors, Northern Wei, dated 442. Sandstone. 
H. 10 em, W. 28.3 cm. 

Source: Shodo Hakubutsukan, Tokyo. 
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and many were absorbed into the Xianbei confederation of the Northern Wei, 
while others fled and were said to be the Avars who invaded Europe some time 
later. ‘Thus the inscription informs us that the donor belonged to a nomadic 
group that had followed the Wei, and that he and his father had held adminis- 
trative offices in the Hebei region, the power base of the Northern Wei. The 
facts that the donor bears a sinicized surname and that the inscription is written 
in Chinese attest to the degree to which the nomadic donors had adopted aspects 
of Chinese culture. Furthermore, one of the key features of the Northern Wei 
state was its adoption of Chinese-style administration. Listing the rank and title 
of the donor’s post conforms to the Chinese conventions of self-identification. 

The images, however, retain the patrons’ ethnic identity. Eight male donors 
are shown on one side and eight female donors and an attendant are shown on 
the other side, portrayed as if walking forward. Both groups wear the standard 
nomadic costume, and the women have their hair arranged into several knobs on the 
head. Each donor holds a tree branch as offering — an object commonly held by 
donor figures in Indian Buddhist art but rarely found in later Chinese depictions. 

Thus far we have looked at a range of examples that portray predominantly 
nomadic donors whose ethnicity is expressed primarily through costume. The 
pedestal from Hebei provides additional information beyond costume, such as 
surname and official rank. The donors are portrayed as participating in votive 
activities as individuals, as couples, or as families — the most basic units of social 
organization. They are sometimes joined by monastic members, who appear to 
act as intercessors in presenting the secular donors to the deities. Scale denotes 
status; prominent donors wear more elaborate dress and are accompanied by 
attendants. Buddhist priests hold positions that are either superior or subordi- 
nate to secular worshipers. Except for the first example, which portrays two male 
figures, donors are separated by gender and arranged symmetrically and consist- 
ently in the left-right order: male on the Buddha’s proper left side (viewer’s 
right) and female on the Buddha’s proper right (viewer’s left). These patterns are 
by and large followed in examples at Yungang - the site of the first flowering of 
Northern Wei Buddhist art. 

The Yungang cave-temples at Datong epitomize the symbiotic relationship 
between religion and politics developed under the Northern Wei.’ The architect 
behind the grand project was Tanyao, a priest recruited from the Liangzhou 
area who was appointed shamantong (the chief of monks).*° In his capacity as an 
adviser to the emperor, he promoted the Buddhist ideal of kingship, which rests 
on the notion of cakravartin (a universal monarch who sets the wheel in motion), 
a king who rules ethically and benevolently over the entire world. A Buddhist 
king also abides by the conduct of Buddhist piety, especially in his support of 
Buddhist institutions on behalf of the state, which in turn is promised supernatural 
protection.” Drawing upon the parallels between temporal and spiritual rulership, 
Tanyao further equated secular rulers with Buddhas. At his suggestion, five 
colossal Buddha images were carved to commemorate the five founding rulers of 
the Northern Wei dynasty, It is generally accepted that Caves 16-20 correspond 
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to the five Tanyao caves. Furthermore, the Northern Wei established Buddhism 
as a state institution with a centralized administrative structure. As the head of 
both church and state, the emperor was deified and given divine status. Portrayed 
as a demigod, the ruler assumed a higher stature that transcended his ethnic 
origins, enhancing his authority and enabling him to consolidate the power of 
the state. Buddhist ideology thus lent itself to the development of state cults 
under the Northern Wei, serving both political and religious ends effectively. 

In addition to the Tanyao five caves, the Tuoba Wei rulers sponsored 
other imperial cave-chapels, including Caves 7-8, 9-10, and 5—6. None of these 
imperial cave-chapels portrays royal donors as human personages, however, 
although one may argue that the colossal Buddha statues are to be identified 
with emperors. Beginning around the 480s, however, we find many donor 
images, secular and monastic, shown beneath niches and images, in Caves 11 
and 13 and on facades outside the earlier imperial caves. 

One of the many examples is a three-story pagoda carved in relief on the 
south wall of Cave 11 (Figure 3.6).” The pagoda itself has recessed niches 


Figure 3.6 Donor images on pedestal of relief carving of a pagoda, Northern Wei, third 

quarter of fifth century. Yungang Cave 11, south wall. Sandstone with pigments. 

Source: Yungang Cave-temples Cultural Relics Institute, ed., Yungang shiku (Bejing, 1991), 
vol. 2, plate 94. 
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embellished with images of Buddhas and bodhisattvas. Two banners are hung 
from the central spire while two large bodhisattvas, in low relief, flank the pagoda. 
The donors are portrayed on the pedestal, divided into two groups, flanking a 
censer in the middle. The male group, on the viewer’s right, consists of three 
priests followed by three lay worshipers; one more donor is shown on the short side. 
The female group consists of two women, on the far left, preceded by four 
monastic members. All the secular donors are attired in the customary nomadic 
dress: men in tunics and trousers, women in coats over long, pleated skirts. In 
addition, both men and women wear the tall headdresses and hoods associated 
with the Xianbei people, confirmed by clay figurines found in Northern Wei 
tombs.” The presence of monastic members as donors is quite prominent 
at Yungang, although there is no visual cue that would allow us to distinguish 
their gender. 

Group patronage predominates at Yungang. Visually, the configuration of 
male and female donors accompanied by monastic members is most common. 
There are also all-monastic groups and single-gender groups. Inscriptions are 
rare and seldom record names, but they do record, for instance, images dedic- 
ated by an all-nun group and by a devotional society of thirty-six women and 
eighteen men.”* These new groupings expand beyond family-based social units 
and suggest a new development in religious and social organizations through 
which members expressed their religious identity collectively. However, since all 
the donors are dressed in the same way and shown in equal size, there is no 
indication of the donors’ backgrounds or social distinctions. (In a few examples, 
monks are shown larger than secular donors to indicate their leadership status.) 
One can surmise that these donor images generically represent Northern Wei 
noblemen and noblewomen, or perhaps represent a variety of social and perhaps 
ethnic backgrounds, but that a visual convention to distinguish social stratification 
had not yet been developed. When it was, in the sixth century, the convention 
borrowed primarily from Chinese conventions. The lack of social differentiation 
among the donor images at Yungang may convey a message of Buddhist egali- 
tarianism. Historians of the period have often remarked on the relatively high 
position of women in nomadic societies.” The visual presence of women donors 
as equals of their male counterparts and the existence of all-female groups 
indicates the nomadic women’s freedom to participate in public religious activ- 
ities. It is also noteworthy that among the most important patrons of Buddhism 
during the Northern Wei dynasty were two imperial women: Empress Dowager 
Wenming (Wenming taihou; 442-90) and Empress Dowager Ling (Ling taihou; 
de b28\2° 

‘The large number of donor images at Yungang in the last quarter of the fifth 
century represents a significant shift in patronage, from the imperial house to 
other sectors of society. In the inscriptions, the donors express their religious 
goals of enlightenment and rebirth in the Buddha’s realm. They also pray for the 
well-being of the emperor and the state. These images, portraying donors 
in pious attitudes, underscore a popular religious sentiment that attests to the 
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success of the state cult as a focal point through which the populace could 
express loyalty and patriotism and, at the same time, maintain the sacred con- 
nections linking the state to the realm of the gods. 

The donor images from Yungang and elsewhere in northern China demon- 
strate a general pattern in organization: bilateral symmetry, gerider separation, 
and a consistent left-right order for male and female donors. Donor images on 
Indian Buddhist art works portray different types of figures and groupings, but 
they combine freely and never seem to conform to any particular formula.” 
By contrast, this relatively free approach seems to have become frozen into 
a formal arrangement in China, no matter whether the art works were com- 
missioned by Chinese or by nomads. ‘The same kind of hardening, formulaic 
treatment and rigid symmetry are also found in the local interpretations of 
Buddhist sculptural form, transforming whatever residual traits of naturalism 
might be found extant in Indian and Central Asian prototypes into simplified, 
flat patterns.”® 

The consistent practice of representing men on the Buddha’s proper left side 
and women on the Buddha’s right, absent in Indian prototypes, must bear some 
cultural significance, suggesting a hierarchy and decorum in actual social space. 
In his forthcoming book, David Summers proposes that the distinction between 
left and right is a planar articulation of culturally specific significance that 
denotes a constructable relation.” In the West, the right is preferred to the left 
primarily because of the association with dominance in human handedness. 
I would argue, however, that in China the left is preferred to the right because of 
alignment with cardinal directions. Since ancient times, the Chinese have con- 
structed cities, palaces, and tombs in alignment with the north-south axis. Along 
with the development of the theory of yin yang and the five elements in Eastern 
Zhou (770-221 Bce) times, the four cardinal directions and the center became 
associated with the seasons, elements, colors, and symbolic animals. The south, 
associated with summer and symbolized by the red bird, is the most important of 
the four cardinal directions. The imperial palace and the emperor are always 
oriented towards the south. If the emperor is placed in the north, facing the 
south, then his proper left side becomes the east, associated with spring and life, 
and his proper right side the west, associated with autumn and death. The east 
is preferred to the west and thus is higher in hierarchical terms. In court ranks, 
the left minister precedes the right minister. Thus it seems apparent that the 
Buddhist icons in China have appropriated an orientation similar to that of 
Chinese rulers, placed in the north and facing an imaginary south. This logic 
would explain the consistent placement of men and women on the Buddha’s 
proper left and right sides, since men hold a position superior to women in both 
Chinese and nomadic societies.” 

The symbolism of the cardinal directions and left-right order is a well- 
established convention in China, articulating a constructed hierarchy of social 
relations and cultural significance. Buddhism’s adoption of a Chinese orientation 
can be seen as a result of interactions between Chinese and Indian Buddhist 
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traditions that occur at a level deeper and more unconscious than any ethnic 
discourse. Nevertheless, the placement of donors in the proper social space also 
suggests aspects of the nomadic society that were different from the Chinese 
society, such as the prominence of women in the public domain and the relative 
lack of social differentiation (or perhaps the lack of representation of social 
groups other than the aristocracy). Some of these aspects, however, were to 
change drastically in the next century. 


The sixth century 


The sixth century saw marked changes in the representation of nomadic Bud- 
dhist patrons, which resulted from either cultural policies instituted by nomadic 
rulers or developments of Buddhism. Emperor Xiaowen’s (Xiaowen di; r. 471- 
99) relocation of the Northern Wei capital from Pingcheng to Luoyang in central 
China in 494 was a decisive event in the dynasty’s cultural changes. One year 
after the move, he issued an edict to institute a series of sinicizing reforms, 
including requiring the adoption of Chinese dress, language, costume, rituals, 
and institutions.*' The second phase of Northern Wei rule, based at Luoyang 
and lasting from 494 to 534, thus characterized a period of strong sinicizing 
trends. Closer contact with traditional Chinese culture also led to a resurgence of 
indigenous practices. 

The Northern Wei’s sinicizing measures, however, were largely revoked by 
the more militaristic Western Wei and Northern Zhou rulers, resulting in the 
so-called “Xianbei-ization” or “Sarbi-ization” process. Nomadic names were 
bestowed on Chinese — a practice which, as Albert Dien observes, served to 
recruit Chinese into the army.” The zigzag pattern of the nomadic rulers’ cul- 
tural policies directly influenced the artistic portrayal of nomadic patrons, since 
both dress and surnames were interchangeable and not necessarily aligned with 
ethnicity. Having adopted Chinese dress, nomadic donors were now portrayed 
in elegant Chinese robes and, along with them, the paraphernalia of Chinese 
status symbols. Art works also show a greater reliance on name, title, kinship 
relations, and ancestry to indicate the donor’s identity and social status. Further- 
more, the prominence of military figures as donors can be seen as a general 
militarization of the society under nomadic rule. 

By the sixth century, Buddhism had spread to the countryside in northern 
China and was widely accepted by both Han Chinese as well as their nomadic 
rulers. An important phenomenon was the development of Buddhist devotional 
societies called_yz or yiyi, which first emerged toward the end of the fifth century 
as the main social and religious organizations through which the general popu- 
lace expressed their devotions and identity.*’ Such organizations were modeled 
after the pre-Buddhist Chinese social and religious organization called she, which 
focused on earth-worship in local communities. With close ties to Buddhist 
temples (now centrally administered under the state), these lay Buddhist 
organizations drew members from towns and rural communities and developed 
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a structure that mirrored local administration and social stratification. Buddhist 
devotional societies also preferred to use the stele, a type of symbolic monu- 
ment that had developed in the Han dynasty, to commemorate their patronage 
activities. The large number of still extant Buddhist steles from northern China 
attests to the important roles these devotional societies played in local religious 
and social life. For example, the prominence of nomadic settlers in the Guanzhong 
plain has been documented by a collection of steles from that region. In the 
following discussion, I will use a few examples to illustrate how some of these 
developments relate to changes in the nomads’ perceptions of their identity and 
ethnicity. 

Soon after Emperor Xiaowen relocated the Northern Wei capital to Luoyang, 
the excavation of cave-chapels began at the Longmen site, south of the new 
capital.°* At the Guyang Cave, where most early images are concentrated, the 
representation of donors — including the way they are identified — differs drastic- 
ally, even from the examples at Yungang. First, detailed inscriptions, executed in 
fine calligraphic style, identify most of the donors by name and list all their 
official and honorific titles. Some of these inscriptions are beautifully engraved 
on traditional Chinese steles called bei, which are carved in relief on the wall 
surface. Most of the individual images in the top rows of the north and south 
walls date from the 490s up to about the 510s. ‘They were dedicated primarily by 
members of the Northern Wei imperial house and ruling elite.” Many male 
donors appear to have been close aides of Emperor Xiaowen or top-level milit- 
ary commanders who had accompanied the emperor on his southern expedition 
and had fought with him in other battles. Surnames such as Yuan (the sinicized 
name for Tuoba), Qiumu, and Helan indicate that they came from the “eight 
royal clans” of the Xianbei tribe. Other nomadic groups are represented as well, 

- as in the example of an image of the Sakyamuni Buddha, dedicated by Yang 
Dayen for Emperor Xiaowen, dated c. 500-3 (Figure 3.7).°° Yang held the title 
Juguo prangun zhige jrangun Laangzhou dazhong Anrongxian kaiguozi (Bulwark General 
of the State, Commander of Palace Guards, Grand Protector of Liangzhou 
[in Sichuan], Dynasty-founding Viscount of Anrong District [in Qinghai?]).°” 
He came from Qiuchi in Gansu; the Yang of Oiuchi was a prominent clan of the 
Tibetan Di people who had settled in Gansu since Han times and adopted many 
aspects of Chinese culture early on, including Chinese surnames." Yang’s dedic- 
atory inscription is beautifully engraved on a Chinese stele, carved on the wall 
next to the image. Like other inscriptions from the same group, it overtly states 
the donor’s loyalty to the state and the emperor, thus setting the patriotic tone of 
his patronage activities and reiterating the role of Buddhism in serving the state. 
Other donors from this group of Northern Wei aristocrats included several 
imperial women, who primarily dedicated images for their deceased husbands 
and sons, many of whom were warriors. Monastic donors also served the imperial 
house. 

These detailed inscriptions thus provide us not only with information that 
supplements dynastic records, but also offer a glimpse at a historical moment 
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Figure 3.7 Seated Buddha image dedicated by Yang Dayen, inscription engraved on a 
stele carved in relief to the right of the niche, Northern Wei, c. 500-3. Longmen, 
Guyang Cave, north wall. Limestone. 
Source: Longmen Cultural Relics Conservation Institute and the Archaeological Institute 
of Beijing University, eds, Longmen shiku (Beijing, 1991), vol. 1, plate 159. 


when the Northern Wei noblemen rallied around the emperor, expressing their 
support for his political moves and cultural policies through their religious activ- 
ities. With fine Chinese calligraphy, literary composition, and the appropriation 
of the Chinese stele form, these Buddhist inscriptions hark back to the traditional 
Chinese practice of commemorating illustrious scholar-officials, military officers, 
and local elites on steles during Han times.” During the Northern dynasties, the 
state bureaucracy was created after the Chinese model, with those serving 
the state classified into nine ranks, with corresponding salaries. The Northern 
Wei noble donors recorded in this cave mostly belonged to the top ranks, 
and the inscriptions list their honorific titles, rank titles, prestige offices, and titles 
of nobility as well as their actual posts. The emphasis on ranks and status cer- 
tainly had Chinese parallels, and the manner of recording may have derived 
from Chinese practices {an early example has already been seen on the Hebei 
pedestal). 
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The social order reflected in these steles contains features unique to the 
nomadic aristocracy. First, the military role of the noblemen, as well as the 
identification of nobility status through surname is distinctive to nomadic society. 
In his analysis of the ruling elites of Chinese and nomadic societies, Denis 
Twitchett notes that many nomadic groups distinguished their riobility primarily 
on the basis of family, such as the eight royal clans of the Tuoba W ei.”° Thus, 
surnames became an all-important clue to social identity. The Chinese also have 
had a long tradition of distinguishing status through surnames and lineages, 
such as the system of jiupin (nine ranks). After the Tuoba Wei gained control of 
the Central plain, the customs of emphasizing surnames and lineages to gauge 
relative family standing became rigidly institutionalized into a strict status 
hierarchy. 

Second, among this early group of images at the Guyang Cave, donor images 
are not always shown, and when they are, the donors are portrayed wearing the 
Chinese dress of long, flowing robes and headdresses. The change in costume 
results from Emperor Xiaowen’s edict to adopt Chinese dress. A particularly 
beautiful example is the panel of images beneath a Buddha image for Emperor 
Xiaowen (d. 499), dedicated by the priest Fasheng, the Prince of Beihai (Beihai 
wang), and his mother in 503 (Figure 3.8).’' The Prince of Beihai, Yuan Xiang, 
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Figure 3.8 Images of imperial donors (Emperor Xiaowen on right, Prince of Beihai and 

his mother on left) engraved below Buddha image dedicated by monk Fasheng, 

Northern Wei, dedicated 503. Longmen, Guyang Cave, south wall. Limestone. 

Source: Longmen Cultural Relics Conservation Institute and the Archaeological Institute 
of Beijing University, eds, Longmen shiku (Beijing, 1991), vol. 1, plate 141. 
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held the titles of shizhong hujun jiangun ‘Princely Attendant, Protector General). 
He was a member of the Tuoba royal clan and had fought with Emperor 
Xiaowen in his southern campaigns. Yuan Xiang and his mother, both devout 
Buddhists, were associated with at least three other images in the Guyang Cave. 
On this Buddha image, dedicated by Fasheng, the donor images are divided into 
two groups, flanking the inscriptional panel in the center. Three monastic members 
precede each group. The right panel shows a prominent male donor, wearing 
the Chinese robe and tall cap of a Chinese official, probably representing the 
deceased Emperor Xiaowen. A group of attendants and the status symbols 
of a round fan and an umbrella accompany him. The left panel depicts two 
prominent donors and their attendants. The first figure is slightly larger and 
is accompanied by both an umbrella and a fan, while the second figure has 
only an umbrella. Judging from the scale and status symbols, they probably 
represent the mother of the Prince of Beihai, followed by the prince. The place- 
ment of Emperor Xiaowen on the Buddha’s proper left, the preferred side, 
conforms to the hierarchy of left-right order established in previous examples. 
In contrast to the robust sculptural relief of donor images at Yungang, the 
style of these reflects a fluent, linear execution that evokes courtly elegance and 
the aesthetic taste of the Chinese gentry class. In choosing to adopt Chinese 
dress, the nomadic rulers transformed themselves into members of the Chinese 
elite, equipped with proper status symbols. In the following decades, the por- 
trayal of Northern Wei royal donors developed into much grander schemes, 
including the famous panels from Binyang Cave (Binyang dong) at Longmen, 
dedicated by Emperor Xuanwu (Xuanwu di; r. 500-15) for his parents, 
Emperor Xiaowen and Empress Wenzhao (Wenzhao huanghou; d. 497), and 
the panels at Gongxian Cave 1, for Emperor Xuanwu and his consort, Empress 
Dowager Ling (Figure 3.9).” 

Third, in the Guyang Cave, alongside images dedicated by members of the 
Northern Wei aristocracy, are other images, dedicated by devotional societies of 
local Han Chinese. Some of these had more than two hundred members, headed 
by local community or administrative leaders and joined by local clergy. The 
chiefs held official posts, mostly middle to low-level ranks in local governments 
or military units. As [ have discussed in another study, the coexistence of North- 
ern Wei nobles and Han Chinese as Buddhist patrons within the same cave 
was politically significant.” It signified the local Chinese support of the Northern 
Wei government and projected an image of solidarity among the nomadic 
and Chinese groups. Viewed in this light, the Northern Wei’s cultural policies 
achieved their political goals on two fronts. On the one hand, the adoption of 
Chinese dress, language, and administrative structure, as well as the appropria- 
tion of Chinese status symbols, presented the nomadic rulers as legitimate and 
acceptable to the Chinese, especially the Chinese gentry and local administrators 
or commanders. The promotion of Buddhism, on the other hand, provided a 
common religious identity for both the conquerors and the conquered. The 
universal ideologies of both Chinese culture and Buddhism were used by the 
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Figure 3.9 Royal donors (Emperor Xuanwu? at top right), Northern Wei, first quarter of 
sixth century. Gongxian Cave 1, south wall. Limestone. 
Source: Henan Provincial Cultural Relics Research Institute, ed., Gongvian shikusi (Beijing, 
1989), plate 41. 


state to unify a fragmented society, but they led to different outcomes. Ulti- 
mately, Buddhism proved to be a more cohesive force in cementing the society. 
As for Chinese culturalism, the nomads who adopted Chinese language, dress, 
and other customs began to lose their ethnic identity, but not without the inter- 
ruptions of the revolt of the garrison soldiers from the frontier regions, leading to 
a reversal of some of the sinicizing reforms under Western Wei and Northern 
Zhou. 

For the final phase of divided Xianbei rule from 534 to 581, I will focus 
on Chang’an, the Guangzhong plain, and their neighboring regions, primarily 
because the nomadic ethnicity of Buddhist patrons was strongly felt in these 
regions in the period preceding and during Western Wei and Northern Zhou 
rule. Crucial to the stability of the ancient capital of Chang’an, the Guanzhong 
plain — the vast territory surrounding Chang’an on the east, north, and west 
sides, marked by the Wei River to the south and the ‘Tongguan Pass to the east 
—was one of the most bitterly contested areas among different ethnic groups 
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during the Northern dynasties. After Chang’an fell to the Xiongnu in 317, 
other nomadic peoples began to move into the area and occupied strategic 
locations. The Tibetan Di and Qiang groups established short-lived kingdoms of 
the Former Qin and Later Qin, both based at Chang’an. Under their sponsor- 
ship, Chang’an flourished as a major Buddhist center from the late fourth to the 
early fifth century, and a number of carly Chinese Buddhist images were associ- 
ated with that region.” In 418, the Daxia kingdom (407-31), founded by a 
Xiongnu tribe, sacked Chang’an, which led to the dispersal of the Buddhist 
community in the capital; many priests went north to Pingcheng or joined other 
Buddhist centers. The persecution of 446 was another setback for Buddhism in 
the region. 

By the late fifth to early sixth century, however, there is evidence that Bud- 
dhism had become widespread in the region — a phenomenon that was common 
in other parts of northern China from Shanxi, Henan, Hebei to Gansu, vast 
territories that were under direct Northern Wei administration. Close to two 
hundred steles apd individual sculptures have been recovered from the Guanzhong 
region, most of them coming from territories to the north of Chang’an and 
dating from the late fifth through the sixth century. A significant number of 
steles are mixed Buddhist and Daoist or Daoist in content, although in form they 
are not distinguishable from the Buddhist ones.” 

By the sixth century, the Di people had primarily settled to the northwest of 
Chang’an, the Qiang to the north, and the Xiongnu in pockets throughout the 
area. These nomadic peoples coexisted with the Han Chinese, and some mixing 
began to occur over the course of the sixth century. Their presence and social 
interactions as Buddhist or Daoist patrons with the Han Chinese are docu- 
mented in this group of Shaanxi steles. Most of these steles were dedicated by 
devotional societies, which drew members from local villages or communities. 
Like those from other areas, the steles record the names of the leaders and 
members of these societies. In his study of the inscriptions of this group of 
Shaanxi steles, the Chinese scholar Ma Changshou observes that members 
of these groups could have come from a single kin group, Han or non-Han. 
Sometimes all the members of the group shared the same surname; at 
other times, they bore different surnames but came from the same tribe. The 
Qiang people were most prominently represented and some of the most com- 
mon Qiang surnames included Yao, Qi, Fumeng, Lei, Tongti, Lifei, Qian’er, 
and Dang. 

An example is a Daoist stele, dated 521, dedicated by Qi Maren and some 
120 members of the Qi clan (Figure 3.10).’° Surrounding the Daoist image at the 
top, the donors are shown in three-quarter views, facing towards the center. 
They are also arranged in rows, with those holding titles given the preferred 
positions at the top. Surmounted by pairs of dragons, the stele is virtually indis- 
tinguishable from its Buddhist counterparts in format; iconographic features and 
other details identify its Daoist content. The stele comes from a village north of 
Fuping district, in Beidi commandery, to the north of Chang’an. Gradually the 
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Figure 3.10 Daoist stele dedicated by Qi Maren and 120 members of the Qi clan, donors 
portrayed in rows surrounding the main image in top center of stele, North- 
ern Wei, dated 521. Limestone. H. 157 cm. Yaoxian Museum, Shaanxi. 

Source: Yao Sheng, “Yaoxian shike wenji liezhi,” Kaogu 3 (1965), p. 138, fig. 3. 


mixing of names, such as women of Han Chinese surnames shown alongside a 
predominantly ethnic group, also indicates cohabitation or intermarriages among 
the Han Chinese and the nomadic groups — a process of social and ethnic 
integration facilitated by Buddhism (and sometimes Daoism) as a unifying agent. 
Made in rural areas far from any metropolitan centers, most of these Shaanxi 
steles are crudely fashioned and yet retain an unpretentious, rustic charm. 

The establishment of Chang’an as the capital of the Western Wei also brought 
the Tuoba Xianbei and other northern nomadic groups to the Guanzhong 
plain. Thereafter these groups also made their presence felt as Buddhist donors. 
Ma Changshou records a four-sided stele that indicates an interesting mix of 
ethnic groups, but an image of the stele, unfortunately, is not available.’” Origi- 
nating from the Weinan area to the north of Chang'an, the stele dates to the 
second year of the Wucheng reign (560) of the Northern Zhou. More than a 
hundred members of a devotional society dedicated a Sakyamuni image, and 
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their names are identifiable on the stele. Those holding religious or official titles 
are shown in the top tiers and accompanied by images, while ordinary members 
are only listed below by name. The religious titles of this group indicate an 
elaborate organization, but what is perhaps more interesting are the names of 
donors and their official titles. Some twenty-six ethnic surnames are recorded. 
Most prominently represented are Xianbei surnames: Tuoba, Yuwen, Helan, 
Fuyan, Yifu, Poluohan, and so forth. Xiongnu, Di, other nomadic tribes, and 
Han Chinese, as well as a few Central Asian names, are also recorded. Military 
titles include high-ranking commander-general (‘ongjun), inspector of provinces, 
and several commanders (dudu) of local districts, some conferred with aristocratic 
titles such as dynasty-founding viscount or baron (kaiguoz?, kaiguonan). These milit- 
ary officers were all stationed in the Weinan, Huayin, Sanyuan, and Pingyang 
regions to the west and northwest of Chang’an. In examining these names and 
the official titles and ranks listed, what comes across most strongly is the diverse 
ethnic mix of the group and its military character. Ma also records that the male 
donors are shown wearing the Au costume — tunics, trousers, and boots — while 
the women wear long skirts. The Western Wei and Northern Zhou rulers, react- 
ing against the Northern Wei’s sinicizing reforms, reinstated a strong military 
tradition in their states. In order to incorporate Chinese and other ethnic peoples 
into the military units, they were given Xianbei surnames.” Some of the Xianbei 
names recorded on this Northern Zhou stele therefore could have been be- 
stowed as names denoting military service rather than the individuals’ actual 
ethnic affinities. Ma points out that neither Xiaowen’s reform to change the 
polysyllabic nomadic names to monosyllabic Chinese names nor the bestowal of 
XMianbei names by Western Wei and Northern Zhou rulers were extensively 
carried out, especially not the latter. ‘Thus he concludes that the nomadic names 
recorded on this stele by and large reflect accurately the mix of nomadic groups 
in a region strategic to the stability of Chang’an.” Albert Dien, however, thinks 
that the Western Wei/Northern Zhou policy was more widely carried out than 
Ma would accept.” 
the large group of Shaanxi steles still awaits further research, but this particular 
stele could not have been a better example for illustrating some of the cultural 
changes that occurred under Western Wei—Northern Zhou rule. 

The last example of a Buddhist stele illustrates well the synthesis of nomadic 
and Chinese cultures in visual terms (Figures 3.1 1a and 3.1 1b). Recovered from 
Gansu, the stele measures 113 centimeters high and 39—42 centimeters wide. It 
dates to the second year of the Jiande reign (573) of the Northern Zhou.” 
Shaped as a rectangular slab, it is surmounted by pairs of intertwined dragons in 
the traditional Chinese style. Both the obverse and reverse of the stele bear 
Buddhist images in recessed niches. ‘The main inscription is engraved on the 
bottom of the obverse and the two short sides, while the donor images are 
portrayed, in low relief, in the lower half of the reverse side. ‘The main inscrip- 
tion records that the main donor, Wang Lingwei, dedicates the stone slab and 
the images for his two deceased sons and parents, wishing that they will be 
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Figure 3.11 (a) Buddhist stele dedicated by Wang Lingwei and his family, Northern 
Zhou, dated 573. Stone. H. 90 cm, W. 39 cm. Gansu Provincial Museum. 
(b) Reverse side of Wang Lingwei stele in Figure 3.1 1a, with images of donors 
shown in lower half. 

Source: Zhongguo meishu quanj: Wei Fin nanbeichao diaosu (Beijing, 1988), plate 142. 


reborn in the pure land of the Buddhas and that they will be able to attend the 
three assemblies (of Maitreya Buddha). He also prays that his family and all 
sentient beings will be protected from disasters and suffering. Inscriptions identi- 
fying the donors are also engraved next to the images. 

The main donors are shown being drawn in oxcarts or as equestrian figures 
and are portrayed in profile, a manner that is markedly different from earlier 
examples that portray donors standing in two symmetrically arranged groups, 
shown frontally and angling slightly toward the center. The earlier mode is a 
modification of Indian prototypes, as discussed earlier. Here the use of oxcarts 
for women, horses for men as well as attendants, and umbrellas as status sym- 
bols, as well as the profile representation of processional images, represent a 
mode derived from the earlier Han art tradition of China.” In mural paintings 
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or stone reliefs of Han tombs and shrines, human figures, horses, and chariots 
are typically depicted in profile, proceeding in one direction on an imaginary 
ground line. Therefore, both the use of the Chinese stele form and the manner 
of representing donors in this example suggest a strong degree of Buddhist 
adaptation of and synthesis with indigenous Chinese artistic forms and styles. 
Specific details of the donors, however, hint at their cultural, if not ethnic, 
identity. The equestrian figures are portrayed wearing round hats with a rim, 
trousers, and boots, and they seem to have braided hair — all characteristics of 
nomadic gear and customs. The inscribed names identify them as Wang’s two 
deceased sons: Yanging above and Yanming below. The names next to the 
oxcarts identify the donors inside as Wang’s deceased daughters. The names of 
his deceased parents are also given at the bottom. Presented as the main donors, 
Wang’s deceased relatives become the principal recipients of the merit gained 
from this charitable act. The main inscription records that Wang bore the title 
baozhu (chief of a fortress). During the Northern dynasties, it was common for local 
towns and villages to build fortresses and muster their own militia groups for self- 
defense. Wang’s other son, Songqing, held the titles: Auangli jiangjun dianzhong sima 
beyang (General of Vast Territories, Adjunct Commandant of Palace Cavalry). The 
stele also records the names of the women who married into the family; they 
have surnames such as Liang, Zhang, and Huangfu. Although Wang is a com- 
mon sinicized surname adopted by the Qiang and other nomadic groups, with- 
out further evidence it is no longer possible to ascertain the donors’ ethnic origins. 
Nonetheless, the costume of the equestrian figures and the military posts of the 
donors attest to the influence of nomadic culture on Chinese society as a whole. 


Conclusion 


In this overview of the visual representation of nomadic patrons of Buddhist art, 
the broad range of examples has demonstrated how the donors constructed and 
advertised their ethnicity and identity through a number of elements: costume, 
name, rank, social status, geographical locality, and the social and religious 
groupings (such as families, clans, or devotional societies) to which they be- 
longed. Identity signifiers such as costume and name were manipulable and thus 
rhetorical. The coexistence or juxtaposition of nomadic and Chinese cultural 
elements and human groupings also denoted social and sometimes political 
significance. To the nomads, adopting Chinese dress implied accepting Chinese 
ways and culture. Possessing a Chinese name meant proclaiming a kinship rela- 
tion to the larger Chinese group. Both measures were initially taken to make the 
nomadic conquerors more acceptable to the conquered Chinese and thus dimin- 
ish their differences, but those measures also contributed towards the nomads’ 
eventual loss of their own ethnic characteristics. 

The nomads certainly did appropriate Chinese orientations, status symbols, 
language, administrative structures, and visual styles of representation. Their 
emphasis on the military, the rigid status hierarchy, and, initially, a greater 
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public role for women were distinctive features that left mdelible marks on 
Chinese society, and those features characterized their roles as Buddhist art 
patrons. The cultural elements that the nomads appropriated were primarily 
those that would enhance their prestige and status in the eyes of the Chinese, 
advancing their group identity as a ruling elite separate from’those under their 
rule."? The nomads’ appropriation of Chinese culturalism was not a smooth 
path, and it may have contributed to the apparent loss of their ethnic identity. 
But as many historians have pointed out, it would not be possible to understand 
the formation of Sui and Tang without understanding the incorporation of 
nomadic cultural elements in the process. The nomadic rulers initially supported 
Buddhism, both to create for themselves a cultural identity separate from the 
Chinese they conquered and to consolidate the power of the state. As Buddhism 
spread to the general populace, however, the religion proved more effective 
as a cohesive force in building a society that transcended cultural, ethnic, as 
well as social differences. A discussion of how Buddhism interacted with both 
nomadic and Chinese cultures is, therefore, crucial to understanding the larger, 
more expansive notion of Chinese identity that developed in early medieval 
China. 
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81 Wu Yiru, “Bei Zhou Wang Lingwei zaoxiangbei,” Wenwu 2 (1988), 69-71; the stele is 
also published in 2MQ, Wei Fin nanbeichao diaosu vol., pls 141-2. 

82 A beautiful example of the use of oxcart and horse as status symbols for Chinese 
gentry donors is shown on a pedestal dated 524. The pedestal is now in the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, and is pub- 
lished in Osvald Sirén, Chinese sculpture from the fifth to the fourteenth centuries (London, 
1925), pls 150, 151. 

83 Note John Shepherd’s observation that “Students of acculturation have long been 
aware that adoption of foreign cultural elements is not just borrowing; it involves 
complex decisions regarding the prestige ranking, selection, reinterpretation, replace- 
ment, and incorporation of cultural elements”; Statecraft and the political economy on the 
Taiwan frontier, 1600-1800, p. 521, n. 5. 
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4 
DEEP EYES AND HIGH NOSES 


Physiognomy and the depiction of barbarians 
in Tang China 


Marc Samuel Abramson 


In 1997, a polling firm asked a focus group of Shanghai youth to select during 
which era they would most like to be alive.' A plurality of the students chose the 
Tang dynasty (618-907), explaining that it was the period of “great China.” 
These results reflect a widely held belief that the Tang era was a unique histor- 
ical conjuncture of Chinese cosmopolitanism and power. Perhaps even more so 
than today, ‘Tang society was remarkably receptive to foreign influences in nearly 
every cultural practice, from music to literature, food to clothes, and religion to 
medicine. Moreover, the Tang empire was the dominant power in East Asia and 
had the most powerful economy in the world, further elevating its reputation in 
the eyes of Chinese today. 

The best known symbols of this worldliness are the surviving artistic represen- 
tations of persons variously identified as “foreign,” “non-Han,” “non-Chinese,” 
or “barbarian.”* They appear in funerary and Buddhist statuary and murals, 
court and popular paintings, and in decorative art on such quotidian items 
as clothing and utensils. Among these representations, mortuary figurines and 
murals possess the greatest variety and vividness. They complement textual descrip- 
tions of non-Han physical appearance, which tend to be terse and reliant on a 
narrow range of stereotypical characteristics. The mortuary evidence not only 
embellishes these conventions but adds new ones that are seemingly less confined 
by literati conventions than are their textual counterparts.’ 

Specialists in Tang art history have used the faces and attire depicted in 
images of non-Han peoples to determine individuals’ foreign homelands, often 
with the goal of elucidating the process of the transmission and adoption of 
foreign culture in China. While this approach is valid, these images also need to 
be understood as a vital part of an internal discourse on ethnic difference and 
barbarism that intersected and transcended issues of material culture and geo- 
graphical origins. Within this discourse, figurines and murals played a key role in 
constructing the barbarian body for ‘Tang audiences. 
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